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FASCINATIONS 


Man since his earliest existence has 
been influenced more or less by various 
temptations. To corroborate this state- 
ment, reference may be made to the Bi- 
ble story of Adam and Eve in the Garden 
of Eden. These individuals were enticed 
by a serpent to partake of forbidden 
fruit. After doing so they found that 
Paradise was lost to them. This inci- 
dent is significant, for it is one of the 
first illustrations that we have of the 
power of persuasion upon the mind. Af- 
ter the passing of scores of years from 
this early historical date, we still find 
man confronted by temptations. 

Money is the source of allurement for 
the majority of persons. It is true that 
the gold rush of ’49 started the settle- 
ment and development of the Pacific 
coast; it was a greed for money. Men 
were tempted by the lure of gold to leave 
their homes and loved ones. We can 
hardly imagine the disaster that followed 


for some who gave up everything and 
were rewarded with none of the long- 
sought-for gold. 

One of the causes of to-day’s high 
divorce rate is that young married couples 
live beyond their incomes. They may 
have friends who have the best of every- 
thing in house furnishings, and, not wish- 
ing to be different, they too buy expen- 
sive things. A bit of satisfaction may 
be derived from their fine houses, but 
they ultimately find themselves very 
much in debt. At such times financial 
anxiety makes it harder to endure one 
another every day. One or both of them 
are liable to walk out, and their marriage 
ends smashed in the divorce courts. 

It takes a strong will power to enable 
one to resist certain temptations, but 
this resistance is likely to be worth the 
effort in the long run. 


—Pauline Westgate, 1937 


TREES 


Did you ever think of what an unat- 
tractive looking place this earth would 
be without trees? Can you imagine your 
great-grandchildren having nothing made 
of wood but antiques, because the price 
of wood had jumped sky high on account 
of our having to import this material 
from other countries? 

We could save millions of dollars in 
the future by spending a few thousand 
for reforestation now. The people of these 
United States consume more wood than 
those of any other nation in the world. 
A hundred years from now at the rate we 
are cutting trees we shall have no prime 
trees. All you people can help by observ- 
ing Arbor Day. Farmers are gradually 
realizing it is profitable to have a piece 


of land devoted to trees. 

Each citizen can help prevent serious 
forest fires by joining the volunteer for- 
est-fire fighters. Remember that it takes 
only a few days to destroy a forest, but 
it takes one hundred years to grow one. 
One little match can do all that dam- 
age! It is estimated that more than one 
half of the forest fires are caused by 
man. That is a good warning to all camp- 
ers and smokers that throw away lighted 
cigarette butts and matches. Be sure that 
there is no flame left before you leave 
a cigarette or ashes. Be careful in the 
use of our forests, as they are a sight to 
be proud of and an economic asset. 


—H. Cook, 1937 
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DISCUSSION FIRST VERSUS COMPLAINT AFTERWARD | 


There are lots of things wrong with 
every town; none can be perfect. Our 
town has one outstanding fault that can 
be corrected. 

Most of our citizens vote for officials 
without giving the matter enough thought, 
perhaps because their friends want them 
to vote. Many people go to town meet- 
ings and see money appropriated for dif- 
ferent things, and never say a word; 
they let it become a vote, and never say 
a word. When they get outside the meet- 


ing, they complain as to the way the 
town is run. If they would speak their 
ideas inside the town meeting, instead of 
gathering afterward and complaining, the 
town would be better as a whole. 

The Student Body organization gives 
excellent training for future voters. Ev- 
eryone should go to the meetings and dis- 
cuss the motions and vote for what he 
wants. 

—W. Vickery, 1937 


TRAVEL 


One thing I should like to do is travel. 
I should like to visit the different ports 
cf the world to see how they appeal to 
me. I should like to travel in places 
where winter never comes, to see how it 
seems to be in a warm climate during the 
winter months. Traveling in a cold cli- 
mate as that in Greenland I think would 
be fun: having dogs pull me on sleds, 
the only means of transportation in this 
part of the world. I should like to cross 


: 


the Atlantic on a large ocean liner to 
see how that would compare with travel- 
ing in an automobile. While traveling, 
I should come to many a place and learn 
many a thing of which I have never 
heard. 

Traveling is very interesting to the 
ones who can travel—and to those who 
cannot! 

—Vieno Paananen, 1937 


RADIO FOR EDUCATION 


From what more interesting source can 
an education be received than a radio? 
Lectures, music, dramatics, advertising, 
and any number of things contribute 
to our general education. 

Lectures can be heard every day on 
subjects ranging from home-making to 
medicine; college professors and noted 
people in many other fields of work con- 
tribute to our knowledge. The right way 
of advertising can be learned from many 


cf the splendid advertisements that come 
over the radio. Classical music and op- 
eras, and dramas (historical and other- 
wise) add to our pleasure. 

Talks on health, new ideas of the med- 
ical world, church services, entertainments 
by comedians, orchestras and band mu- 
sic all give a wide variety from which 
to choose, and meet the preferences of 
every class of people. 

—Lois Warren, 1937 


SIGNS OF SPRING 


The behavior of the hedgehog, the ap- 
pearance of the first robin, and certain 
conditions of the capricious weather are 
universally accepted as undeniable signs 
of the approach of one of the best-loved 
seasons of the year, spring. However, be- 
sides these indications which Nature sends 
to inform us of her intentions for the fu- 


ture, are other manifestations that are 
apparently brought about entirely by hu- 
man effort, but that must be inspired by 
imperceptible forces of Nature working 
silently to bring about a certain attitude 
of mind in her creatures. 


(Continued on page 28) 


SPOT CASH 
By GORDON ANDERSON, 1936 


Characters: John Gray, Robert Young, 
Mary Gray. 

Scene: One corner of a cafeteria. There 
are no funishings except a table and 
three chairs. 

As the play starts, Gray is seated at the 
table. He is a man of thirty-five with 
a hard jaw and wary eye. A full tray of 
food lies before him untouched. Gray is 
occupied in locking off, as if watching 
for someone. As he is doing this, Young 
enters, carrying a tray. . Young is a pleas- 
ant-faced youth about twenty years old. 
As soon as Gray spies him, he hastily 
begins to eat. 

YOUNG (going to the table and set- 
ting down the tray): This seat free? 

GRAY: Free as the air. Sit down. 

YOUNG: Thanks. (Recognizing the 
other man) Oh, you’re the fellow who 
was here a couple of nights ago—the 
night that beautiful girl was here. 

GRAY: Yeh. Fell for her pretty quick- 
ly, didn’t you? 

YOUNG: She’s great. I met her here 
yesterday again. You haven’t seen her 
tonight, have you? She said she’d come. 

GRAY: Naw, I ain’t seen her. And lis- 
ten, I don’t want to. (He starts to get 
up.) If there’s any skirt coming here— 

YOUNG: Why, what’s the matter? Are 
you sore? 

GRAY: Sore? No. I’m wise. Stay 
away from dames if you don’t want your 
pocket-book pinched. 

YOUNG: So you’re off women, eh? 
What happened? Did one of them break 


your heart for you? 

GRAY: I was broke, all right—but not 
my heart. Listen here, kid. You're 
young—take the advice of an old, wise 
man. Keep away from ’em. The only 
reason a woman is ever good-natured with 
a man is that she can get something 
out of him. Take it from me and lay off 
them. 

YOUNG: You mean all women are 
either bad-natured or out for the cash? 
That’s bunk. 

GRAY: You poor young sap. Well— 
you'll learn. 

YOUNG: I'll never learn that, because 
it’s foolishness. ..(Sees the girl coming.) 

GRAY: What do you say we make a 
bet on this? 

YOUNG: What? 

GRAY: When she comes to the table, 
you spill something on her. If she takes 
it sweetly, you get twenty-five bucks. But 
if she works you for a new dress, it’s 
mine. 

YOUNG: I couldn’t do a thing like that. 

GRAY: Afraid, eh? 


YOUNG: Certainly not. She’d take it 
like a sport. But—I’ll do it. (Mary en- 
ters. As Young gives Mary her coffee, 
Gray motions for him to spill it on her. 
Just as he is about to do this, the girl 
locks up and takes the coffee. .Gray then 
hands Young the ketchup and asks if she 
wouldn’t like some of it. Young takes it 
and starts to remove the cover, when she 
looks up.) 
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MARY: No, I don’t think I want any, 
thanks. 

GRAY: Maybe she wants some oil. 

YOUNG: Do you? 

MARY: No. t 

(Young takes stopper out of the cruet 
and pours the oil on her dress.) 

MARY (spreading out her skirt, on 
which is a large spot): Oh! oh! oh! 

YOUNG: Look what I’ve done. Please 
forgive me. 

MARY: It wasn’t your fault, of course 
—it was an accident. It isn’t awful at 
all. Don’t worry. I'll get some hot water. 
(She goes off.) 

YOUNG (turning to Gray in triumph): 
Now, isn’t she wonderful? But—it wasn’t 
fair. Here, give me the twenty-five dol- 
lars. When she comes back, I’ll tell her 
the whole story. 

GRAY: No, you don’t. And don’t think 
you won the bet, ‘cause you haven't. 

YOUNG: Why, what do you mean? 

GRAY: The show ain’t over yet. That 
jane ain’t the minute egg you credit for. 
She’s wise. (Mary enters.) 

MARY (breaking down, crying): M-m- 
my handkerchief. 

YOUNG: What is it? Is it that spot? 
Tell me. 

MARY: It’s nothing .. . The spot won’t 
come out, and the dress is all I have to 
wear! 

YOUNG: You poor thing! (Takes out 
his bill feld.) You must let me—— 

MARY: Oh, no! 

YOUNG: But you just told me it’s all 
you have. 

MARY: I didn’t mean that. Of course 
I have more; only—well, this seems my 
unlucky week. Yesterday I tore my work- 
ing dress, and today—this was my best 
one. 

YOUNG: Oh, I’m terribly sorry. You'll 
have to let me make it right. 


MARY: No! 

GRAY: Maybe the lady would take a 
loan. 

YOUNG: Would you? 

MARY: No...I hate to. And yet— 


well, really, since this is all I have to 
wear, I suppose I must. 


YOUNG (taking a roll of bills from 
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his bill-fold): Here, this will be enough 
for both dresses. Pay when you want 
to. {Mary starts out.) Are you going? 

MARY: Yes, I’m due at the office. 

YOUNG: Will you promise to come to- 
morrow? I’ll promise not to spill any- 
thing. 

MARY (giving him one of the sweetest 
smiles): Yes, I’ll come. (Young stares 
after her as she goes out. .Gray comes 
over tc him and taps him on the should- 
er with the other hand outstretched.) 

YOUNG: What do you want? 

GRAY: The twenty-five. 

YOUNG: But—I won. 

GRAY: Oh, did you? | And I suppose 
youll say she didn’t work you for the 
cash! 

YOUNG: Of course she didn’t! 

GRAY: My that was soft! I hated to 
let her get away with it! 

YOUNG: Why, you don’t honestly be- 
lieve ? 

GRAY: Believe? I know. So, hand over 
that money. 

YOUNG: But! 

GRAY: No “buts”. Everything she said, 
told the world she was a golddigger. Not 
so slick either—just slick enough for saps 
like you. Course the spot on her dress 
played right into her hand this time. 

YOUNG: I don’t believe you. 

GRAY: All right. But anyway she got 
your money; so I win the bet. Shell out. 


YOUNG (pulling out the bill-fold, an- 
grily): Take it! But you’re the one who 
fooled me—not the girl. Nothing could 
make me believe that she tried to get that 
from me. (He goes off, furious. Gray 
looks at the bills in his hand, smiles, and 
puts them in his pocket. . Mary reenters 
cautiously.) 

MARY (whispering): Has he gone? 

GRAY: Yeah! the simp. 

MARY (going to Gray and laying the 
roll of bills that Young had just given 
her, on the table): Here’s your “spot 
cash,” dearie. Didn’t I work it pretty 
good this time? 

GRAY (counting the bills): You did 
all right but you got to step lively. To 
night we’re going to work a swell cafe up 
Broadway, where they feed the swell guys. 
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STENOGRAPHER’S LYRIC 
By DOROTHY F. THOMAS, 1937 


It’s only in novels 
That maidens in hovels 
Are led by a prince to the kirk; 
It’s only in story 
That fortune and glory 


Descend on a poor little clerk. 
But here in this dreary 
Old vale, just a weary 

Reality prods me to work! 


GOLDEN RIVER LEGEND 
By LILYAN GOLDMAN, 1935 


Crouched around the camp-fire were 
four youths and an old man. The youths 
were listening to a story the old man 
was telling them. These five were of that 
rapidly vanishing race, the American In- 
dian. 

The night was dark and gloomy except 
for a few stars that persistently twin- 
kled as if to illuminate the sky. A cool 
breeze had sprung up, and the lads 
crouched closer to the fire. 

“You wish to hear the legend again, 
my braves?” the old man queried. 

“Once more,’ begged Fleet Foot, the 
youngest of the boys. 

“It is well,’ White Bear nodded. “Would 
that there were more to be interested in 
our stories.” 

He repeated again the story of the al- 
most forgotten treasure at the bottom of 
the Golden river. He again told how the 


braves of old guarded it with their lives, ° 


and, when at last it was threatened by 
the pale-face race entering their grounds, 
they sunk the treasure in the hidden 
source of the Golden river. 

“Only our people know of that hiding 
place, and, if that treasure should ever be 
found, it will be by our people. With 
the precious gems—the sacred jewels of 
an ancient Indian chief—is buried the 
hand of that self-same chief, and it is 
said that whoever should discover that 
hand would have good luck following 
him the rest of his days,” related White 
Bear. 

“The chest was of silver with bands of 
gold, was it not?” asked the youngest 
lad. 


“Yes, brave youth; but I like not the 
light in your eyes. You would not dream 
of searching for it, would you?” the old 
man laughed and the youth answered, 

“Supposing we should discover it, White 
Bear—the hand; you said it would bring 
us good luck.” 

And so on far into the night the four 
boys listened to the old man, and plied 
him with questions. 

The next few days found the young- 
est boy Fleet Foot absent from the camp 
every few hours. 

One bright morning he came into camp 
on the run; calling to the other three 
youths, he excitedly gestured them to fol- 
low. They did so laughingly. 

“What is our brother up to now?” one 
of them asked. 

Out of sight of camp Fleet Foot stopped 
and burst out with his news. 

“T’ve found the place, my brothers; 
I’ve found it!” 

“What place do you speak of, foolish 
one? You talk in riddles,” the eldest 
boy said. 

“The hiding place of the treasure,” 
Fleet Foot explained. “You remember 
White Bear told how the ancient guard 
found the place to bury the gems. Well, 
I have found where they must have bur- 
ied them. Follow and I shall show it to 
you.” 

And off he ran before the boys could 
protest. 

Aiter about an hour’s run through wood 
and rocky den, they suddenly came upon 
a clearing from which they could hear 
plainly the rushing of water. 
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“Where does it come from?” asked one 
of the boys. 

“Look!” said Fleet Foot, and he pointed 
to a cave-like opening in the rocks. 

Gasps of pleasure emerged from three 
throats as the boys feasted their eyes 
on the beautiful sight. A cascading water- 
fall with all the colors of the rainbow 
in it tumbled and rushed down on the 
rocks below. 

“But this is not the source of Golden 
river, Fleet Foot,” said a youth. 

“Be not impatient, brother; follow.” 

Again they followed, and soon they 
came to their destination. The reflection 
ef the reddish gold color of the rocks on 
either side of the narrow river was what 
gave the river its name. The stream it- 
self looked like flowing gold. Suddenly 
the youngster threw off his sandals, and 
with a shout he flung himself into the 
river. Climbing onto a rock, he laughed 
back at the boys. 

“When I come up, it will be with the 
treasure,” he shouted. 

“Fool!” cried the boys. ‘“‘The current 
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will draw you under. Do not attempt 
it. Come back!” 

But the lad did not heed their advice. 
He made a splendid dive and in a couple 
of moments reappeared with a puzzled 
lock on his face. Suddenly a look of 
terror crossed his countenance, and im- 
mediately he was drawn down from sight. 
One of the boys made as if to jump in 
after the youth, but the other two held 
him back. 

“It will do no good,” they said. “It 
is too late.” 

“Once more the legend has taken its 
toll of lives,” said a voice. 

Swinging around, they saw the old man. 
How long he had been there they did not 
know. 

The four of them stood at the bank 
of the Golden river, looking down at the 
spect where the boy had disappeared. An- 
cther of a great race had reached the 
happy hunting ground, and the treasure 
still remained but a Golden river leg- 
end. 


By MAYNARD B. MORTON, 1937 


When the trees start budding, 
And school seems dull; 

When you can hear bees buzzing, 
And life seems full, 

Spring is here! 


When the teacher thinks you’re lazy 
While you sit and dream, 
Wanting to wander 


By a slow-moving stream, 
Spring is here! 


I wonder how teachers 
Can think of such things 
As Latin and grammar 
When the world sings, 
Spring! 


THE NEVER-FAIL CHOCOLATE CAKE 
By IRENE PERKINS, 1935 


“Oh, dear! where could I have put that 
recipe? I’m sure I placed it somewhere 
between the two covers of this book. No, 
on second thought I might have put it 
in this folder. Hm-m- strange; it doesn’t 
seem to be here either. Now let’s see— 
could I have possibly laid it in that draw- 


er?—no, I’m sure it isn’t in there. Must 
I look through these one hundred thirty 
pages separately? lf—well, mercy sakes! 
here it is right under the book. I must 
have left it there when that pesky ped- 
dler rapped on the door. Very careless 
of me, I must say.” 


THE 


And so, having spent nearly twenty 
minutes searching for the lost recipe, 
Aunt Lizz prepared to make her favorite 
cake that always came out perfect, so 
light and fluffy, her Never-Fail Choco- 
late cake. She was going to put special 
efforts into the process of making this 
cake, as it was to be her contribution 
towards the church supper. Having as- 
sembled what she thought were all the 
essential tools, she proceeded. 


“Now let’s see; ‘melt two tablespoons of 
butter with two squares chocolate’; mm- 
hm—mix with—’” 

“Hey, Aunt Lizz! ya ain’t seen my hase- 
ball mitt, hav’ ya?” and boisterous little 
Willie stamped into the house with traces 
of muddy tracks on the very clean floor, 
and open doors behind him. 


“No, Willie, I haven’t. If you would 
put your clothes and things away after 
you, you wouldn’t have to ask me. And 
don’t bother me; I’m making a cake. 

“Now where was I1?—‘mix with one cup 
ef sugar, and add one egg beaten well’— 
guess that’s beaten enough; now—good- 
ness gracious! what’s all that rumpus 
about?” 

It couldn’t be—yes, it was Willie. Some 
words reached Aunt Lizz’s ears that could 
have been easily eliminated from Willie’s 
vocabulary. Then the appearance of Wil- 
lie himself added to her horror and dis- 
gust as he entered the house with his 
dirty face, black eye, and tattered cloth- 
ing. More punishment followed; Willie 
was sent to his room for the rest of the 
day. Once again she proceeded on her 
prize cake. 


“<Sift together one and one half cups 


flour and add one teaspoon—’ ” 

“Where’s my knife? I can’t find it; 
where’G ya put it when .ya got through 
with it? Why can’t I go out anyways? 
Gee whizz!” 

She advanced towards Willie’s room but, 
seeing that her threatening words had 
had effect, she returned to her mixture 
of a still unfinished cake. 

“Did I put that baking powder in? yes, 
I think I did. No, I believe I was just 
about to. No—oh, dear! Well, I shall 
just have to take a chance that I did. 
‘Add this mixture to the first mixture 
alternately with one cup sour milk’—yes 
—‘Add one teaspoon—’ ” 
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“Ke-ei-w-w!” 

“EKe-ee-ek—” and the teaspoon of van- 
illa splashed against the wall as Aunt 
Lizz, scared nearly out of her wits, dis- 
covered the surprising fact that she 
had stepped on Puss’s tail, and with 
threatening growls the indignant cat had 
retreated to her place under the stove. 

’ “Hmh—I guess that puts you in your 
place. Next time you’ll know enough to 
keep out from under feet. 


““Add cone teaspoonful vanilla. Van- 
illa. Yes, vanilla,’ and this teaspoon 
was successfully added to the mixture. 
“Beat a few minutes with an egg beat- 
er. Bake for forty-five minutes in an 
hot oven.’ ”’ 


In went the cake, but was it to come 
out as a success or was it to be a dismal 
failure, as she almost feared? She was 
sure she had followed the instructions 
very carefully, but still there was a little 
doubt in her mind. 


She intended to keep her thoughts oc- 
cupied with the cake, and she also intend- 
ed to remain within the limits of the 
kitchen. All went well for half an hour; 
but, as human nature is often bound to 
interfere, her curiosity overcame her; and 
so that she might have a better view, 
she stepped to the window in the living 
rocm to see who that person was, talking 
to the next-door neighbor. Hm-m, nobody 
she knew. He wasn’t selling anything. 
Well, she’d learn later in the day. 

Thirty more minutes, and, as the ris- 
ing scent of a baking cake reached Aunt 
Lizz’s sense of smell, she rushed to the 
oven. But alas! All hoping and wishing 
were in vain. She drew forth the remains 
of the Never-Fail Chocolate cake. Over- 
come with dismay and discouragement 
and nearly in tears, she almost fell into 
the nearby chair. The telephone rang, 
and she staggered toward it. 

“Hello,” on the other end of the wire. 
“Miss Nebell? Say, you don’t need to 
bother about that cake. We’ve enough 
cakes here now to supply dessert for two 
suppers. Keep it and enjoy it yourself. 
Thank you just the same.” 

“Keep it and enjoy it yourself.” 

Well, at least she could Keep it, but 
doubted if she could possibly eat or en- 
joy it herself. 
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THE FRETFUL THERMOMETER 
By RUTH HULLEY, 1937 


“Dear me!” quoth Thermometer 
In querulous tones, 

“How this shocking bad weather 
Gets into one’s bones! 


“My constitution’s not strong; 
So ’tis not at all strange 

That I notice the weather 
And feel every change. 


“Pshaw! how some cranky folks 
Do fuss and complain! 

I declare I’m quite sick 
Of the tiresome refrain! 


“It’s nothing but ‘weather’ 
Fom morning till night; 

Now ‘too cold’ then ‘too hot’— 
It’s never just right! 


“But bless me! ’tis useless 
To try to please all; 
While one begs me to rise, 
Someone else cries, ‘Please fall!’ 


“All the world seems to fret, 
And alas! I’m distressed 
To find that ’m growing 
As bad as the rest!” 


CHERRY FLIP 
By CHARLOTTE GRIFFITH, 1935 


Saphrona was playing with her dolls. 
They had potato heads and yellow curls 
from the shavings dropped days before 
when father had smoothed the top for the 
baby’s cradle. ; 

Only a month ago, while the little buds 
were bursting and the new growths ap- 
pearing, Saphrona’s family with the true 
pioneering spirit had moved into the 
township of Lebanon. Here a new cabin 
was built, sweet and clean smelling with 
its freshly hued rafters and clean pine 
floor. Unlike other cabins in the town- 
ship, it boasted a loft, reached by a lad- 
der, and a cellar, where the tubs of lard, 
and cured bear’s meat would be stored for 
the winter. Indeed, only a few days be- 
fore, a young bear had been caught and 
tied to a sapling outside to be fattened 
for killing in the fall. 

“Saphrona!’” Mother’s voice demanded 
prompt obedience; so, covering carefully 
the precious potato children, she trotted 
to where the finishing touches were being 
put to a pail of rum cherry flip for the 
men who were working in the clearing a 
half mile down the path. 

Saphrona’s eyes danced. Here indeed 
was adventure. To go alone down the 
winding forest path, across the brook 
on its stepping stones, on through the 


enchantment of the lush spring was a 
privilege never before experienced. 

The pail was such a big pail, and Sa- 
phrona was such a little girl! But little 
girls did their share in these cabin homes. 
As she passed little brother’s cradle, she 
peeked in. She would be glad when he 
could run aiong with her. 

Her way led past where the bear was 
chained. She hoped she might slip by 
without its seeing her. Not that she was 
afraid. Poor thing! she often felt sorry 
as she watched its endless pacing round 
and round at the end of the chain. 

Suddenly, as she approached, the crea- 
ture stopped, sat up on its haunches, and 
sniffed, growling in a friendly, gutteral 
manner. Her heart beat a little faster as 
she quickened her steps. 

The chain looked big and strong, and 
she remembered father’s saying the bear 
couldn’t possibly get away. On she hur- 
ried. Once she had heard Father say 
that bears liked flip. Could that be what 
it had sniffed as she passed? She glanc- 
ed around. To her horror the creature 
was coming down the path at an amazing 
speed in spite of its curious shuffling 
gait, and was almost at her heels. Quick 
as a flash, she set down the pail of flip, 
and, as fast as her little pantaletted legs 
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could carry her, she rushed into the clear- 
ing to Father’s arms. 

Meanwhile Mr. Bear, having drunk the 
pail’s contents, staggered on unsteady legs 
back in the direction from whence the 
teasing aroma first had come. 

That night as Saphrona lay in her 
trundle bed, she heard her Mother tell- 
ing Father the rest of the story. She 
had been making the beds in the loft 


when, startled by a noise below, she saw 
the bear sniffing at the baby’s cradle. 
Horrified, she rushed down, but urged by 
a new desire, Mr. Bear had staggered to 
the cellar door, down through which he 
plunged, headlong. Mother had bolted 
the door just as the men appeared for the 
rescue. 

Saphrona’s small eyes closed. Her day 
had been filled with great excitement. 


SHE WANTED EXCITEMENT 
By JOSEPHINE MALESKA, 1935 


As Jill Mason walked along through 
Chinatown, she thought of the day’s work 
ahead of her. There were letters to fin- 
ish, typing to do, and mail to open before 
her employer, Larry Murray, Jr., came 
in; and then dictation to take. Every- 
thing was so duli and monotonous—even 
the secret bidding for the new bridge that 
was to be built very soon. What Jill 
wanted was excitement. 

As she rounded a corner, she collided 
with a young man who wore a slouched 
hat and locse clothing. He mumbled 
an apology and then said, “Say, sister, 
can ya give me a match?” 

“Y’m sorry,’ answered Jill hurriedly, 
“but I don’t carry matches.” 

She turned to go, but the young man 
tock hold of her arm and swung her 
around. 

“Say, listen, baby. Don’t git high-hat 
wit’ me—see! ’Cause I’m liable to forget 
I’m a gentleman.” 

“You let me go,” cried Jill, pulling away. 

Just then a big black car drove up to 
the curb. The young man clamped his 
hand over Jill’s mouth and lifted her into 
the car. As a cloth was put over her 
nose, she scon knew nothing but the 
sinking feeling that comes to a person 
being chloroformed. 

When Jill awoke, her head ached and 


e her wrists and ankles hurt terribly. No 


wonder—they were tied! She lay on a 
dirty old couch in a small room with 
no other furniture than a table and a 
few chairs. One of the chairs was occu- 
pied by the young man she had met 
that morning. 

“Hello, bright eyes,” he greeted her 


when he saw that she had come to. 
“Feeling better? I thought ya would be. 
Ready to talk to me now?” 

“Oh! oh! you—you!” sputtered Jill 
madly. “If you don’t let me out of here 
scon, VU—I’ll—” 

“Youll what?” asked the young man, 
lighting a cigarette. ‘‘Never mind, don’t 
tell me. I’m here on business, and so 
are you. We might just as well get down 
to it. You’re Murray’s secretary, ain’t 
ya? Don’t lie, ’cause I know better; and 
don’t interrupt—see? Now listen close, 
se’s I won’t have to repeat. Murray’s 
bidding for the new bridge, ain’t he? Never 
mind. I know he is. All right, you’re 
his secretary; so ya knows the figure he’s 
bidding for. Tell me, an’ ya can go.” 

“Why, you—do you think I would be 
so low as to tell my employer’s secrets 
to you? Do you for a minute think that 
I would tell you? Never!” 

“All right, sweet child; have it your own 
way. You'll talk when ya get hungry.” 

“Never,” cried Jill angrily, as the young 
man went out the door. 

All day and all night she lay there on 
the old couch, while the hungry rats ran 
across the floor. 

In the meantime, Larry Murray was 
wondering what had become of his sec- 
retary. He had not been able to get 
her on the ’phone yesterday, and she 
was not at work yet this morning. It was 
not like Jill to stay out just when there 
was a lot of work to do. She never 
took a day off unless she asked first. 
Perhaps he had better run over to her 
apartment to see what the trouble was. 
On his way he went through Chinatown. 
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He was stopped by a cry and the sight 
of a person’s waving at him. He went 
back to the curb, and there stood Toy 
Lung, the Chinese laundry man who had 
done work for him, and who knew Jill. 
He spoke to Larry. hurriedly and then 
walked back into his shop. Larry whis- 
tled. So Jill had been kidnapped! Well, 
he must go to her right away. She might 
be in danger. He drove to the street that 
Toy Lung had told him about and found 
the house. Going in quietly, he reached 
a flight of stairs, which he started to 
climb. Voices above stopped him a min- 
ute; but, when he recognized Jill’s voice, 
he continued rapidly. Coming to a door, 
he stopped again. Yes, Jill was in there, 
and so was someone else. He thought 
it better to listen a while before he went 
in. He paused just as the young man 
began to talk. 

“Now listen, baby. If ya only tell me 
what the bid is, I’ll let ya go, I promise 
ya. I won’t even hurt ya. Come on now. 
I haven’t got time to fool with ya. Either 
ya tell me or else—” and he. took out 
a short, snub-nosed gun. 

“You wouldn’t do that!” cried Jill, try- 
ing to free herself. ‘You let me go this 
minute. I’ve got work to do.” 

“Not till ya tell me what your boss is 
biddin’,” answered the young man. 

“All right,” cried Jill, an idea coming 
into her head. “I'll tell you, but first 
untie my hands and feet.” 

“No funny business,” said the gang- 
ster, as he untied the ropes. “You make 
one move, and Ill drill ya so your own 
mother won’t know ya.” 

When the ropes were untied, Jill quick- 
ly looked about her. She had to think 


and think fast if she wanted to get out 
alive. As the young man stepped back, 
she got up from the couch and put her 
hand to her head. She was going to faint, 
and faint she did. As she fell, she saw 
the gangster run for her and catch her. 
Then he laid her on the couch again, 
put his gun on the table, and _ started 
across the room for a glass of water. 
Quick as a flash, Jill was up and had 
the gun in her hand. The gangster 
whirled, but it was too late. 

“Put your hands up and keep them 
there,’ panted Jill excitedly. “One move 
and l’ll—.” 

Just then the door opened, and in walk- 
ed Larry Murray. 

“Jill,” he cried, “are you all right?” 

“Oh, Mr. Murray, I’m so glad you’re 
here. I’m all right, but please take this 
man off my hands.” 

“Q. K., Jill, Pll do that. Why did you 
want to know the amount of the bid?” 
he continued, turning to the gangster. 
“You’re not bidding for the bridge your- 
self, are you?” 

“No,” came the response, “but I had 
to get the figure for your enemy; and 
I would have got it too, if it hadn’t 
been—”’ 

“If it hadn’t been that my secretary 
was too smart for you, huh?” finished 
Larry. “Now go along downstairs, and 
don’t try any tricks, because I’m not 
afraid to use this gun.” 

As Jill took Larry’s arm and walked 
cut after the gangster, she decided she 
didn’t want any more excitement for a 
while. She wanted to be close to Larry, 
and she was. 


FLYING SPIKES 
By LEROY HASKELL, 1936 


Perry Gorman, known as “Midget” or 
“Midge”, was signed up with the Strat- 
ford Grays. He was a center fielder as 
fleet as a deer. He liked to play ball, and, 
now that he had a chance to make good, 
he was not going to lose it. 

The day of the first game came around 
and Midge was in the starting line-up. 
He did not seem excited, nor did he mind 
the crowd. When he came to bat for 


the first time, he looked the pitcher over; 
then, after getting set, he hit the first 
ball into deep right field. It looked like 
a good hit, but it went foul by a few feet. 
On, the next ball he dropped a neat bunt 
down the third base line. Before the third 
baseman could throw the ball to first, 
Midge was safe. The pitcher wound up 
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Jan. 4 John E. Hines his reading knew 
Of Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 
Feb. 1 Athletics Social—many came; 
First a basketball (mixed) game: 
Boys played girls, and girls beat boys, 
Then dancing and the other joys. 
Feb. 8 Had a fine assembly program; 
Orchestra, and music solos, 
And the long applause that follows. 
Feb. 15, 16 What the class of ’35 calls a 
memory to cherish: 
“Captain Applejack’’, a pirate play by 
Seniors, done with flourish. 
Feb. 21 Most unusual assembly featured 
movies by our artist 
And cartoonist, Robidoux, with his 
villain duly hissed, 
Murder mystery, ‘passe news”; shad- 
ow pictures of our brave 
Washington a patriotic flavor to the 
program gave. 


Mar. 20 Novelty amateur program, a great 
success we hear; 
Music and dances and readings with 
many a clap and cheer. 
Mar. 22 Interesting assembly was held 
that morn: 
Parent-pupil program with speeches 
and with song. 
The Sachem Social in our hall 
Was fun and was enjoyed by all; 
Queer dances—tag, elimination— 
And a program gocd at intermission. 
April 5 The social event of the season 
With very, very good reason: 
The Junior Prom, a gay success 
With everyone showing much happi- 
ness, 
Favors and dance cards and grand 
march too, 
And moonlight dance with the spot- 
light’s hue. 


BASKETBALL SEASON 


The basketball season of Memorial High 
has come to an end with six wins and 
seven losses. Although the number of 
wins is smaller than the number of losses 
the season cannot be called unsuccessful. 
Of the seven games lost only two were 
dropped by more than five points, and 
the majority of the other games were 
contests in which the team was unlucky 
in being on the wrong side of the score 
when the gun went off. 

At the close of the season the team 
was entered in the Brockton tournament, 
a thing which most of the students are 
willing to forget. Whether the outcome 
was due to the large space of time be- 
tween the closing of the season and the 
first game in the tournament or to the 
newness of an M. H. S. team playing 
in the tournament or to its being just 
an off day, will never be known. But, it 
is known that Stoughton won, 47-9. 

The following is a schedule of the bas- 
ketball season with the outcomes: 
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Game VAS Opponent 
ATU TL eer one ee near 26 14 
IWarenam igi. deren 21 24 
PIV TIOUGTY Sei lesen 29 27 
Bridgewater .........c.00. 34 25 
West Bridgewater .......... 19 16 
Coyle eae a one 14 aye 
EOIN GSEOT 0c pakeranca: dane 43 12 
Dartmouth eee 15 21 
Wareham 93.00. 23 28 
ALONE iin tact cies AT 39 
Bridgewater). ncsees 25 26 
West Bridgewater ......... 22 24 
FPACUICY) «contest one 34 39 


The M H. S. second team came through 
again for a successful season, suffering 
only one defeat, which was the return 
game with Bridgewater. If the results 
of this year mean anything, perhaps the 
sports editor of The Sachem next year 
will be able to write with more gusto 
and pride a lengthy article about a Mid- 
dleboro tournament team. 
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BASKET SHOOTING CONTEST 


At the close of the annual basket-shoot- 
ing contest Helena Gammons, the girl’s 
champ, was unquestionably the champion 
of the school after defeating Raymond 
Chase, the champ of the boys, by a score 


of 31-18. This year the honor was more 
distinct and novel, as the winners receiv- 
ed pendants in recognition of their suc- 
cess. 


BASEBALL SEASON BEGINS 


Baseball season has opened, and the 
High School squad has turned out for 
practice. Among those who are out are 
the veterans Massicott, Bigelow, DeArruda, 
Croutworst, Malenfant, Young, Roberts, 


Kayajan, and Cahill. 

Although it is too early to make any 
predictions with the material at hand, 
there is no reason why the team this 
year should not make a name for itself. 


INTER-CLASS GAMES 


April fifth saw the closing of the inter- 
class basketball games for the year of 
1935 with the class of this year coming 
through to win both the boys’ and girls’ 
championships. The Faculty, Alumni, and 
Seniors on this eventful day were tied 
for first place with one loss apiece. In 
spite of the fact that mention was not 
made in the morning’s assembly of the 


Seniors’ being in the running for the 
championship, they proved to be the 
dark-horse of this customary race. The 
Faculty fell by the wayside in the 
game with the Sophomores. The Alumni 
bewed in a two-point defeat to the 
Seniors. 

The class of 1935 leaves its name 
blazoned in the Sports Saga of M. H. S. 


OUR GRADUATING ATHLETES 


Richard W. Bagnell of the college course 
is a letterman of football. Dick played 
halfback and participated for two sea- 
sons. This year he was forced to stop 
because of an injury sustained in the 
Stoughton game. Dick also played basket- 
ball last year but was unable to play this 
season because of parental objections on 
account of his injury. 

Frederick Bigelow of the general course 
is a letterman of football and baseball 
with good chances of receiving another 
in the latter sport this year, and twice 
a letterman of basketball. Biggie played 
guard on the football team and has been 
in the game for two years. Fred was one 
of the star placement kickers last season. 
In basketball also Fred was guard. In 
this sport he has been with the team three 
seasons. This last year he was unable 
to continue playing because of an abscess 
on his leg received playing football. On 
the baseball team he is catcher and a 
veteran who has given much valuable 
service to the team. 

Vincent Cahill of the general course 
was twice a letterman of football and 


Captain of the team last season. ‘Ban- 
ty” played quarterback, and what he 
lacked in size he made up in courage and 
brainwork. Vin was also one of the 
punting stars. Vincent received a letter 
this year also in basketball. He plays 
forward and scored many a point for the 
home team with his “break, quick dribble, 
and shoot” system. Vin plays baseball 
but as yet has not received a letter in this 
sport. 

Roy Card of the college course, a vet- 
eran of football, has received two letters 
in this sport. Roy played end but was 
an all-around man. His speed in getting 
down on punts will be long remembered 
by those who played with him. Roy was 
junior manager of basketball last year 
and also a member of the second team. 
His love for this fast game this winter 
came out when he gave up his chance for 
senior manager to play instead. He was 
awarded a letter this year for his service. 
He is now senior manager for baseball. 

Robert L. Cushing of the college course 
after two years of participation received 
his letter in football this year for playing 
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quarter-back. Bob is better known for 
his work and ability in basketball. In 
this sport he is a veteran guard and has 
received two letters. Bob will long be re- 
membered by his team-mates for his 
breaking up of plays and by the specta- 
ters for his floor sitting and rolling acts 
while doing this. Although not a high 
scorer, Bob was an asset to the team. 


Jesse DeArruda of the general course 
is a letterman of football and a partici- 
pant in tHis sport for two years. Jet 
played tackle and was outstanding last 
year for his ability to get his man. This 
year he was forced early in the season 
to give up playing, as he received a con- 
cussion of the brain in the Scituate game. 
Jesse also plays baseball, in which sport 
he is catcher and was a letterman last 
year. If he continues his style with the 
usual yearly improvement, he will no 
doubt receive his letter again this season. 


Herbert S. Howes of the college course 
received a letter for being manager of 
football this year. He is famous about 
schoel for his pictures last year with 
Jchnny Neilsen. Herb is also a veteran 
of basketball. He plays forward and is 
twice a letterman in this sport. He is 
a keen competitor with Coach “Red” Bat- 
tis for the championship of queer shots, 
such as backwards shots and many others 
indescribable but well-known among the 
athletes of the school. Herb last year was 
junior manager of the baseball team but 
this year because of extra-curricula ac- 
tivities is not competing for the position of 
senior manager. 

Ernest Massicott is a letterman of 
baseball. He is a veteran of last year’s 
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pitching staff and is in the running for 
a letter this season. He is well known 
for his steadiness and sureness while in 
the box during a game. 

David G. Reed of the college course is 
a veteran of basketball. He was cap- 
tain this past season and is twice a let- 
terman of the sport. Daniel, who is 
also known by many other titles from the 
Old Testament, is a star shooter of “suck- 
er-shots” in the basketball language. These 
are shots that the player makes from 
under the basket after receiving a guard 
fast pass, and require a great deal of 
skill and practice for the player to be- 
come proficient. Dave is a well-known 
backyard star and is found many after- 
noons in his yard, practicing industrious- 
ly. Dave this year is out also for base- 
ball, in which he plays the outfield. 


Crawford Wright of the college course 
is a veteran of football, in which sport 
he has received two letters. He played 
end and is as famous as Roy Card for 
his ability to get down under punts and 
to smear the receiver. Crawford will long 
be remembered for his clean hard tackles 
that pulled the team out of many a pinch. 
Crawf also played basketball last year on 
the second team and made a name for 
himself. 

Edgar Wilbur of the general course was 
elected senior manager of basketball for 
this last season. It is an honor to be 
elected manager, as it is the position 
saved for one of the four freshman boys 
who work up through the years by the 
process of elimination; so Edgar deserves 
a good deal of credit. 


GIRLS’ ATHLETICS 


The Middleboro High School girls’ bas- 
ketball varsity team has just concluded 
the schedule with a very fine record, 
winning eight out of eleven games and 
remaining undefeated on the home court. 

The first home game with Plymouth 
was taken easily, 29-16. However, in the 
return game with Plymouth the team was 
badly defeated, 18-9. 

On January 15, the team traveled to 


West Bridgewater. Their team offered 
great opposition in a close game which 
they won by one point, 12-13: This was 
a hard game to lose but made the team 
determined to win the return game at 
home on February.8. In the first half, 
the local girls scored .a lead of ten points 
and because of fine guarding ancl /success- 
ful shots, won, 26-9. 

Bridgewater has always been their most 
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dangerous rival, having defeated the teams 
many times in past years. The game with 
them on the M. H. S. court was a rough 
and hard-played game, but the pass work 
and shooting made the final score 23-10. 

Bridgewater, undefeated except for the 
game in Middleboro, was ready with a 
fine team when they were met on their 
flcor, March 4. The first half was very 
close, basket for basket, ending Middle- 
boro 8, Bridgewater 6. During the sec- 
ond half, with the defense strong and 
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baskets counting, the game was taken 
20-12. 

In the first game with the Rockne 
Girls’ Club of Brockton the home team 
was defeated after very strenuous play, 
15-21. But in the return game, the Mid- 
dleboro team’s playing far surpassed that 
cf the visiting girls, winning 30-19. 

A pretty even game was played at East 
Bridgewater, where the team again proved 
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ALUMNI 


One of the fine things about a school 
paper is the encouragement which it gives 
to those who have the desire to express 
themselves in print. This naturally leads 
to practice in the art of the written word 
and to increased proficiency and facility 
in the use of English. To one like my- 
self who looks on from the sidelines it 
seems a pity that there is no comparable 
influence at work on the spoken word. 
A little listening-in on the ordinary con- 
versation of the average group of people— 
and this applies no more to High School 
students than to any others—reveals an 
almost unbelievable carelessness in the 
use of speech. I am not referring to er- 
rors in grammar, but to the simple use 
of the vocal organs. That amusing little 
puzzle, or whatever it may be called, 
which was current a few months ago is 
really not an exaggerated satire on the 
speech-habits of a lot of people. 

You remember how it went: “A BCD 
goldfish.” “L M N O goldfish.” “O S$ 
A R 2.” Haven’t you heard somebody, 


this very week, making use of dicticn as 
slipshod as that in order to communicate 
his ideas? It is time the American people 
took a brace and shook off their lin- 
guistic laziness, or whatever it is that is 
making the conversation of a crowd sound 
like the chattering of a flock of the star- 
lings that are so common hereabouts. , 

Clarity of speech and purity of diction 
add so immeasurably to the pleasures of 
human intercourse that we can’t afford 
to neglect them. Demosthenes with his 
pebbles, Cicero, Webster—all of them be- 
longed almost equally to a past in which 
oratory sprang up and again declined, and 
I am not urging a return to their some- 
what flowery and artificial periods; but 
we do need to have done with the blur- 
red and indistinct mumblings which pass 
so commonly for speech, and to culti- 
vate the crisp and clearcut diction which 
should characterize the intercourse of cul- 
tured people. 


—Theodore N. Wood, 1897 


JUST YOU WAIT 
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To you who have tefused my love, 
I haven’t a thing’ to say; 

Nor jwill I /smile my smallest smile 

To win you to my. way. 


And if you do not want my dreams, 
Well—let it go at that. 
But wait until you see me in 
My quirky new red hat! 
—Lillian P. Bagnell, 1934 
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One of the most interesting clubs of the 
New Bedford Vocational school seems to 
be the Camera club. Each week the mem- 
bers divide into two groups. One group 
takes pictures out-of-doors, while the re- 
maining students stay indoors and print 
the pictures taken the previous week. It 
sounds like a lot of fun. We wonder if 
they take pictures ‘a la Coney island’’. 

—Voca-Graphic 


Something new in tournaments is on its 
way. Cambridge High and Latin School 
has chess tournaments. It often plays 
other schools, and everyone seems to be 
getting chess minded. Well, we think 
we'd better stick to tennis. Don’t you? 

—Cambridge Review 


Dogs, fish, cows, and goats prove pop- 
ular with the Boise High School students. 
I suppose many of their pet dogs and 
cats follow them to school, but can’t 
you just see someone in Middleboro High 
being followed to school by a cow? 

—Boise High Lights 


The students of Taunton High have a 
new rendezvous. It is the Superior Court 
sessions. During the last vacation many 
attended the sessions. The reporter for 
Taunton High was granted an interview 
with Judge Walter L. Collins, who has 
been on the Superior Court bench for 
seven years. 


“A fellow has got to be a contortionist 
to get by these days. First of all, he’s 
got to keep his back to the wall, and his 
ear to the ground. He’s expected to put 


- his shoulder to the wheel, his nose to the 


grindstone, keep a level head, and both 
feet on the ground, and, at the same time, 
lock for the silver lining with his head in 
the clouds.” 

. —Tauntonian 
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In Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, the High 
School band was a major factor in the 
winning of the basketball games. The 
band members cheered on their teams 
not only with their fine playing but also 
with their yelling. Why couldn’t our 
band make a showing now that the base- 
ball season is on? We’ve got a pretty 
snappy outfit. 

—High School Life 


The Arnegard High School, North Da- 
kota, recently held a posture contest. Each 
class observed its members for one week 
for posture in sitting, standing, and walk- 
ing. At the end of the week after careful 
observation pupils were chosen who were 
thought to have exceptional posture. 
Seems to me we had one of those things 
once. Wonder if any of the Arnegard 
students bought their votes as some of us 
did? 

—The Spud 


The Norwood High School has an ex- 
cellent foreign language department. The 
students have written many little French 
stories, and they are interesting too. 

—The Arguenot 


EXCHANGE JOKES 
Voice from above—‘Drop that anchor.” 
Boob aboard ship—‘‘Say, no _ one’s 
touching the darn old anchor.” 
The Blue Owl 


One man, asked to write an editorial on 
fire prevention, wrote a song entitled 
“Oh, Boss, Don’t Fire Me.” 

High School Life 


Chester—‘‘Say, Jack, what’ll we do to- 
night?” 

Jack—“T’ll toss us a penny to decide. If 
it’s heads, we’ll call on the girls. If it’s 
tails, we'll go to a show; and if it’s 
standing on edge, we’ll study.” 

The Bay Path Signboard 
(Continued on page 26) 
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BALLYHOO and HIP-HOORAY 


Spring is here! 
And with it the usual flock of love-sick 
coozies. . .. . Among those who have 
been that way about each other longer 
than usual are Kenny Erickson and Alice 
Wallace Kelley and Bar- 
bara Taylor haven’t been doing so bad 
Gordon Anderson also has a 
secret passion..... The Beals-Westgate- 
Chandler Triangle has been pretty inter- 
esting to watch, too..... Earle Berry is 
still chasing them all. Better try a new 
Cupid musta called time 
out On BoancyeCaiill ea eer Or did he? .. 

. The paper supply in Room 21 is kept 
well below normal with the increase in 
the note-writing fad. Well, it’s “dear” 
today—‘‘S’long”” tomorrow! . Most 
girls like to hear themselves talk because 
they won’t listen to reason. .... About 
this time of year local merchants are re- 
ceiving their annual mercury-plated dimes 
from M. H. S. chemistry students. .... 
Charlie Sumner (that bust near Room 
27—no, not Raymond Chase, the OTHER 
bust—up on the wall), who figured in 
history by having a cane busted over his 
head, is evidently not taking any more 
chances. He was seen wearing Otto 
Rorschach’s hat the other morn. .... 
Bet you can’t name all those statues that 
brighten our corridor on the second eleva- 
Mrs. Moore is 


DEDICATED TO HERBERT HOWES 
PRESIDENT, CLASS OF 1935 
Did you ever hear of our little ““Herhb’’? 
Why, he’s the guy some girls think superb. 
He shines his shoes, and slicks his hair, 
And moans over the fact that he’s not 
a pair. 
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evidently a SACHEM fan. She now rides 
in-the front: seat::. ... Mr. Hicks musta 
misplaced his misplaced eyebrow, too. . . 

. That amateur show brought forth a 
great deal of talent in M. H. S., especial- 
ly the chorus in the audience singing 
“The Drunkard’s Song’. Did you notice 
Leslie Gross’s fine soprano and Butcher 
Hart’s inspiring basso? That shoulda 
won the prize..... LeRoy Haskell says 
that tnat article in the last SACHEM was 
a dirty lie. He says he owns a salmon fac- 
tory and that Chausse owns the ice bus- 


iness. I wish they’d make up their 
MiNGsecee ere The song of the month: 
“Hold My Hand’, as sung by Abe Mal- 
eniants. is. At last graduation is becom- 


ing a reality, and are the Seniors sorry?? 
ate Whatcdor you, think?eon a. 
Seriously, tho’, the Joke editors wish to 
thank all contributors to this: department 
during the year. After all, this depart- 
ment has been what you have made it, 
and the material has been selected from 
your contributions. We appreciate your 
cooperation in making our joke depart- 
ment something to laugh at, although 
one look at the staff will give you a 
better laugh, and we dare you to do as 
I won’t be here—I 
But always remember, you 
can’t fool the joke editor. You’re too 
Good nite, Mother dear. 


There was a fellow named Bob, 
Who was really an awful snob. 
No one seemed to care; 

So he gave up in despair. 

Now he’s a good-natured gob. 
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UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 


The Sachem will promise to pay $25 
(twenty-five dollars) for each unsolicited 
testimonial published. Remember, sucker, 
we only PROMISE to pay. ‘Try to col- 
lect! | 

“Learn to swim in seventy easy lessons 
at Lorraine’s natatorium.”—Abby Field 

“Montgomery Ward’s for snappy af- 
ternoon clothes.”—Ernest Thomas 

“Simoniz your car, too.”—Anna Erick- 
son. 

“Suit yourself in silk. Vogue patterns.” 
—Alice Brawn. 

“Tennessee Military Institute builds 
muscular bodies and good  posture.’— 
Walt Hicks. 

“Eatmor cranberries and walk every 
day.”—Kathryn Trufant. 

“Kreme Hair Tonic for falling hair.”— 
Lindsay March. 

“When better cars are built, Buick 
will build them’.”—Leonard Tillson. 

‘“Here’s what to do when your nerves 
won’t let you sleep: drink Ovaltine.”— 
Roland MacGown. 

“Emerson School of Oratory for plat- 
form speakers.”—Edwin Cox. 

“You’d never think they once called 
me skinny. Take Ironized Yeast.”—Mr. 
Goodwin. 

“Marmola to take off that excess 
weight.”—D. P. Chase. 

“If youw’re going on twenty-five and 
worried about gray hair, use Farr’s.’”— 
Ruth Jenkins. 

“Northland makinaws for year-round 
wear.”’—Esther Moore. 

“Mercolized Wax keeps skin smooth and 
young looking.”—Red Battis. 

“No matter when you retire, Big Ben 
will get you there on time.”—Chrystal 
Chase. 

“Life begins at forty if you use Eunice 
Skelly’s free booklet ‘Face Lifting at 
Home’.’”’—Herbert Wilber. 

“The Daisy Do-Nut Shop for satisfying 
meals.”—Helen Merselis. 

“For week-end excursions to New York, 
take the Merchants’ Limited-New Haven 
railroad.’”—Mary Brier. 

“Powder won’t cover that beard. Use 
Gillette Blue Blades.”—Ray Hyman. 


“Planter’s nuts and Hupmobile cars 
produce a slim figure.’’—Lillian O’Neil. 


SACHEM 


“APRES NOUS LE DELUGE” 


We, the members of the class of ’35, 
claiming that undue influence and pres- 
sure are being brought to bear, plead 
“guilty” to murdering Shakespeare; to 
entering in 19........ (something or other) 
and existing through a Comedy of Errors 
and to having Much Ado about Every- 
thing. We refuse to say that everything 
was As We Liked It, but are solemnly 
agreed that All’s Swell That Ends Swell. 

We are indeed sorry that the habit of 
some of our most brilliant members of 
rcbbing the cradle must go down in tra- 
dition; but we plead “nolo” protesting 
that Mr. March neglected his duty when 
he failed to eliminate all petite blondes 
from each incoming freshman class. 

“Guilty” is our plea to the charge that 
we allowed the honorable principal to for- 
get that he ‘once lived in the state of 
Maine. We ask that this charge be dis- 
missed, for did we not insert a Lost ad 
in a previous issue without avail? 

We “appeal” censure for anything we 
might have incurred during the past 
four (five - six?) years, for are we not 
offering a magnificent service by carry- 
ing more than one young man to the 
gateway of success (a white piece of, 
paper) just as the honorable school board 
had decided it would be necessary to 
burn the building to rid it of the pests? 


WORDS OF THE WISEGUYS 


An old-fashioned girl blushes when she 
is embarrassed. But a modern girl is 
embarrassed when she blushes. 


GREAT A. & P. TEA CO. 


ELMER DEWHURST 


ANDREW PIKE 


T H E 


MORE HOWLING SCREAMS THEATRE 
NOW PLAYING 


CHAINED—Starring those ardent reel-life 
sweethearts Dorothy Crapo and John 
Rockwell. 


WE LIVE AGAIN or VACATION—A col- 
ossal production featuring the entire 
school. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


BRIGHT EYES—Starring Walt Hicks 
(minus third eyebrow) with those two 
charming actresses, Dorothea Louise 
Collins and Elizabeth Hopkins. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOWS—You 
must see Frederick Bigelow assisted by 
half the fair sex of M. H. S. 


LADY BY CHOICE—Doris Mosher’s 
greatest triumph, made possible through 
the cooperation of the faculty. 


THE WHOLE TOWN’S TALKING—Bas- 
ed on the current Roger Turner-Edith 
Eayrs romance. 


MIDDLEBOROUGH 


TRUST COMPANY 


New Sanitary Barber Shop 


‘Sullivan Building 
South Main Street 
E. ANDERSON 
and 


A. HODDER 
PROPRIETORS 
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R. D. Kelley Coal Co. 


YOUR FUEL NEEDS 
Coal, Coke, Bricketts 
—OIL— 


Range, Furnace, Fuel 
Telephone 67-M 


A. R. Glidden & Son 


MIDDLEBORO 


E. F. TINKHAM 


WATCHMAKER & JEWELER 


113 Centre Street 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 


J. E, ROBINSON, Registered Optometrist 


ERNEST S. PRATT 


COMPANY 
SPRING WATER 


ICE 


NEW ENGLAND COKE 
WOOD 
67 East Main Street 
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CHURCH COAL CO. 


“HEAT WITHOUT WORRY” 


Anthracite, Bituminous, 
and 
New England Coke 


Range and Fuel Oils 
of the highest quality 


Metered Service, which is YOUR 
GUARANTEE of accurate measure 


FRESH MADE 
SALTED NUTS 
Spanish Peanuts 
20c lb. 
Jumbo Peanuts 
30c lb. 
Mixed Salted Nuts 
80c lb. 


Thibault 
Studio 


H. L. Thatcher & Co. 
Middleboro and Boston 


PRINTERS OF THE SACHEM 


George E. Doane 


THE HARDWARE MAN 


Phone 40 South Main St. 


BUY THE BEST AT 
Tripp’s 
Candy 

Shop 


“A GOOD PLACE TO TRADE” 
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Save with Safety 


Malcolm F. Buck 
At the Rexall Store 


Jesse F. Morse 


“The Corner Drug Store” 


| 
Druggist 
53 Centre Street 


Mabel Belcher Sears J. L. Jenney Coal Company 
Teacher of ’Cello 6 Vine Street 
10 Courtland Street 263-M Coal—Coke—Oil Tel. 238 


CAREFUL DRIVERS, TAKE NOTICE! 
Get a dividend on your NO ACCIDENT RECORD by 
INSURING YOUR CAR IN MY AUTOMOBILE MUTUALS 


Frederick S. Weston Insurance 


15 Peirce Building Telephone 36 
The 
Dr. R. G. Butler Middleboro Gazette 
Dentist Your Local Paper 


Subscriptions $2.50 per year. 
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Winthrop-Atkins Co. 
Eastman Kodaks and Supplies 


Developing and Printing 


34 North Main Street 


W. L. Soule 


FURNITURE AND 
UNDERTAKING 
Telephone 321—Night Calls 106-R 


Middleboro, Massachusetts 


WALTER J. WEEMAN 
Teacher of String and 
Brass Instruments 
Agent for King instruments, used and 
recommended by Walter Smith and 
leading musicians. 

New and Old Violins for Sale. 
Violins and bows repaired 
2 Clifford Street Telephone 739-M 


Dewey Clothes Company 


(Continued from page 12) 


and pitched the ball. Midge sprinted for 
second, and the catcher threw the ball 
dcewn to second. The umpire waved him 
out; then he flattened his hands to sig- 
nify that Midge was safe. The second 
baseman had dropped the ball. The sec- 
ond baseman got up and started to swing 
at Midge, but the umpire held him. The 
baseman said that Midge had kicked him; 
but since the umpire had not seen the 
kick, the game was resumed. The next 
ball which the pitcher threw, the batter 
knocked to the short stop. Midge started 
for third, and the short stop threw to 
third. The ball beat Midge there, and 
he slid into the third! baseman, who 
dropped the ball. The other team started 
to claim interference, but it was not 
exactly that, because the third baseman 
had dropped the ball when there was bod- 
ily contact. Midge scored on a hit by 
the next batter, and the game ended with 
the score of 1-0. Midge’s run had won 
the game. 

In the next game Midge was just as 
wild. He slid into the bases with his 
feet flying. ‘The umpire started to bawl 
him out for spiking the players, but Midge 
sat down on the base and took down’ 
his stocking to show a deep spike wound 
on his leg. The umpire did not say any 
more. The Stratford Grays won the game. 

After that the teams began to complain 
about Midge’s baserunning. One of the 
managers of the opponent’s team, before 
a game, told the Stratford Grays that he 
did not want his players butchered by 
Midge. He threatened to take his team 
off the field, but the manager of the 
Grays told him that his team was afraid. 
They played the game. Midge slid right 
into the second baseman and the third 
baseman. After that they were afraid to 
get in his way, and he won the game. 

Midge played center field. Since his 
opponents could not find a chance to get 
even with him, they began to take it out 
on the other Grays. They slid into the 
infielders with their feet flying. Finally 
the men on his own team started to tell 
him to cut out the rough stuff. He laugh- 
ed at them and kept right on with his 
spiking. 

Then the manager thought of a good 
idea. When the next game started, he 
transferred Midge to second base. The 


die EA dy 


opposing players started right in to work 
on him. The first man to slide into sec- 
ond base knocked him flying about three 
feet behind the base. He looked sur- 
prised, and got up and went back to his 
position. When three innings had been 
finished, his stockings were cut to shreds 
and the knees of his uniform were torn. 
He put on a new pair of stockings and 
went right into the game. He was taking 
a lot of bangs, but the way he put the ball 
on some of the runners made them wince. 
In the next game he played third base. 
He could hardly walk off the field after 
that game, and the way he ran bases made 
it look as if he had calmed down; but 
the other players always managed to step 
on him or kick him. They tagged him 
with the ball hard enough to knock him 
out, but he got up without fighting back. 

He was put in at second in the follow- 
ing game; and, when that was over, he 
was about ready to quit. The manager 
tceld him that a number of the outfielders 
were good base runners, because they did 
not have to worry for fear that they would 
get back what they had given out; but, 
when they got a taste of their own med- 
icine, they were not so brave. After 
that, Midge calmed down. He still ran 
bases, but he did not slide with flying feet. 
He became more elusive, and as a result a 
better ball player. When he stopped his 
spiking, the other players settled down, 
and the Stratford Grays won the pennant 
that year. 


William Egger 


House Furnisher 


There was once a butcher named Hart, 
Who thought he was terribly smart. 
He liked Norma Ellis, 
But she made him jealous; 
And now she has broken his heart. 
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Nemasket Auto Co. 


See the New 


HUDSONS and TERRAPLANES 
PRESTOLITE BATTERIES 
GOODYEAR TIRES 


Wareham Street Middleboro 


G. N. DUPONT 


Women’s Wear 


A Variety Always on Hand 


The Homestead Grocery 


Telephone 410 
Special Delivery 


11 South Main Street 


ATWOOD-COSTELLO 


COMPANY 


Cheverolet-Oldsmobile 
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FARRAR’S 


Home Made 
Ice Cream 


For All Occasions—Wholesale and Retail 
P. G. REED, Prop. 


Phones 810, 701-M 


Everett Square 


(Continued from page 17) 


“Who’s that awful lookin’ feminine in 
blue over there by the orchestra?” 

“That’s my aunt.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean her. I mean that 
horrible one who looks as if she had a 
fake face.” 

“She’s my sister.” 

“Boy, she sure can dance.” 

The Arguenot 


She—“I’m Suzette, the oriental dancer.” 
He—‘‘Shake.” , 
The Blue Owl 


Kelley and Godfrey 


JOLLY JESTINGS CONTRIBUTORS 


Marjorie Breach, Florence Coleman, Lil- 
yan Goldman, Edward Harris, E. Pa- 
tricia Keegan, Myrtle Leighton. 


Middleboro Clothing Co. 


Young Men’s Clothing a Specialty 
—Holeproof Hosiery 
—Hathaway Shirts 
—Hansen Gloves 

Sport Clothes for all Seasons 


F. L. ROUNDS 


Dentist. X-ray Work 


Lou’s Beauty Salon 
55 South Main Street 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Telephone 44 
All Lines of Beauty Culture 25c 


Louise Bowman 
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the victors; the score, 17-13. The return 
game on the local court was not so close, 
the team-work and fine defense of the 
girls keeping the East Bridgewater score 
down. Score at end of the game was 
24-15. 

Recognition should be given to the great 
defense work produced all season by Alice 
Stanley, Esther Perkins, and Margaret 
Camandona. 

The second team, while not having as 
successful a season as the varsity, fought 
well and showed good promise for next 
year. 

The players on the second team were 
as follows: 

Emily Maleska, r. f. 

Myra Thomas, l. f. 

Virginia Heath—Helen Pasztor, c. 

Edith Long, s. c. 

Margaret Camandona, r. g. 

Helen Morse, l. g. 
Subs: Marjorie Lynch, Betty Crosier, 
Nancy Alger, Hazel Davis, Mildred Soule. 


The letter men for this year: Captain 
Helena Gammons, Mary Moles, Victoria 
Jurgelewicz, Alice Stanley, Esther Per- 
kins, Margaret Camandona, Myra Thom- 
as, Mildred Robinson, Helen Pasztor, 
Helen Morse. 


Senior Manager: Frances Gryniewicz 
Numerals: Irene Porter 

Miss Evelyn Whitty refereed all home 
games. 

As a wind-up to the basketball season 
the Middleboro squad under the direction 
of the coach Miss Jenkins entertained 
girls from East and West Bridgewater, 
Plymouth, Wareham, and Bridgewater at 
a Play Day, Wednesday, March 27, from 
three to five p.m. Basketball teams were 
made up of one girl from each town, 
the teams distinguished by colors. The 
players on the winning teams were pre- 
sented with novelties. Refreshments of 
punch and cookies were served in the 
lunchroom. At five o’clock the guests 
were bidden good-bye with the hope that 
all might meet again. 

The inter-class tournament was won 
by the senior team. 

The warm weather has taken the girls 
out on the field for baseball and soft- 
ball. If a schedule is planned, it is hoped 
the bacon will be brought home again to 
Memorial High. 


F. M. GIBBS 
FLORIST 


Cut Flowers For All Occasions 
40 Years Experience in Design Work 


Phone 503 2 South Main Street 


Dr. A. W. Cunningham 


DENTIST 


42 Center Street Telephone 128 


Let us pay the bills 


Be safe and sane 
Avoid much sorrow 
Insure to-day 


And not tomorrow. 


Forest E. Thomas 
All kinds of Insurance 
59 Everett St. Tel. 351-M 
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T. W. Peirce Hardware Co. Inc. 


House Paint 
Garden Seeds 
and 


Garden Supplies 
Telephone 115 Middleboro 


Leland’s Flower Shop 


Flowers and Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 


Store 786 Residence 533-M 


Middleboro Bakery 


Norton & Long 


‘PHILCO RADIOS 


Service on all makes Radios 


Tubes Tested Free—All Types in Stock 


Telephone 199-W°* Thatcher’s Row 


SACHEM 


Middleboro Theatre 


(Continued from page 4) 


On the first really pleasant day after 
the snow has gone, there appear in school- 
yards, on the streets, and in almost every 
place which can be used various imple- 
ments which herald the, approach of 
spring. Among the girls we find jump 
ropes accompanying them wherever they 
go, and among the boys marbles of all 
varieties, “peggy” sticks, and, most im- 
portant of all, baseballs, gloves, and bats. 
We know that before long every vacant 
lot will be occupied by groups of excited 
boys, eager to knock the first home run, 
often having noisy disputes over the um- 
pire’s decision of the question of who is 
to pay for a shattered window pane. 
The big league teams start warming up, 
and we know that the Great American 
Game will soon be enjoying the popu- 
larity which returns to it annually with 
office boys often becoming suddenly sick 
in mid-afternoon. 

Children and professional athletes are 
not the only ones who are affected by any 
means. Dogs seem to take on a new life, 
and are seen frisking about on the lawns, 
a great trial to those whose hobby is gar- 
dening and whose most important sea- 
son is spring. A familiar saying is, “In 
the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,’ and, while 
love is not generally considered a sport 
or hobby, its pursuit is a most pleasant 
pastime indulged by many. The effects 
of spring are seen not only in young men, 
but in those of all ages. Very soon 
Grandpa will be getting out his comfort- 
able chair and placing it where he may 
spend his leisure moments basking in 
the warmth of the sun. 

Those who can, go away to the sea- 
shore; nautical and aquatic sports will 
follow, and the way will have been paved 
for summer. 

—Andrew M. Wood, 1938 


BARCODE 


New England Cranberry Sales Company 


Distributors of 


Eatmor 
Cranberries 
| SERENE ET SEES OA eS ae 


Headquarters at 


9 Station Street 


oe You Get the Best at 
- Miller’s Market 


1 Wareham Street, Corner Main Street 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
Formerly Lang’s 


= : Phone 800 Free Delivery 


_ M. L. Hinckley 
JEWELER OPTOMETRIST 
| . The Latest in Jewelry 

Le 2 ‘Prompt Service in our Optical and 
Repair Departments 

ee Sheaffer’s 
Sat Be Skrip, Mucilage, Paste on sale here 
cae 51 Centre Street 


Middleboro 


Daisy Do-Nut Shop 


Opposite Post Office 
Good Coffee Good Food 
DINNER SPECIALS 


ALL HOME COOKING 


Alonzo F. Ryder, Co., 
- DEPARTMENT STORE 


Middleboro’s Trading Center 


of Dependable Merchandise 


DODGE and PLYMOUTH AUTOMOBILES 


Wareham Street 


DODGE TRUCKS 
MAXIM MOTOR COMPANY 


Middleboro 


ek Paevioune commercial 


REFERENCE 


Walk-Over sie wigs 


Sport Shoes—$1.97, $2.49, $2.69 


Sandals—$1.49 (up) 


Sneakers—$ .69, $ .98, $1.25 


Ladies’ Novelties—$1.97, $2.95 


Burdett Business Trainin 


° Courses for Young Men: Business Administration and Accounting, as 
preparation for sales, credit, financial, office management and 
accounting positions. College grade instruction. 

Open to High School Graduates 


: | Courses for Young Women: Executive Secretarial, Stenographic Secretarial, 
also Finishing Courses, as preparation for promising secretarial 
ia positions. Individual advancement. 


Opias to High School Graduates 


Cea for Young Men and Young Women: General Business, Book- 
| keeping, Shorthand and Typewriting, as preparation for general 
business and office positions. 


training not required Open to High School Graduates 


Sit ingen colleges ae 


for entrance. Many fice Colas 


BURDETT, President 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
TELEPHONE HANCOCK 6300 


Fe . BURDETT COLLEGE 


“Blue Ribbon LAanrey W. S. Andrews & Son 
Cc A. Cobb FOOTWEAR FOR THE ENTIRE 
CLEANER & DYER | FAMILY 


FINISH WORK A SPECIALTY 52 Center Street 


